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THE STATE OF THE UNIONS 
A 40-Minute Lesson Plan 
PREVIEW ASSIGNMENT 


' Before you assign the article on unions in this issue for 
home study, ask each student to write two paragraphs (or 
more, if they care to) on the subject “What I Know About 
Labor Unions.” Emphasize that these papers will not be 
| graded, but are intended as a classroom “census.” 


KEY TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. The “what, why and how” of labor unions: their 
organization and their function. 


2. “What does unionism mean to me, an average citizen?” 


I KEY QUESTIONS 


1, How large a membership did labor unions have during 
the war? (14,500,000.) What proportion of non-agricultural 
S workers does this represent? (One third.) 

2. What are the two largest labor organizations? (Con- 
'gress of Industrial Organizations; American Federation of 

Labor.) How do they compare in size? (AFL, seven million; 
‘CIO, six million.) When did the CIO split off from the 
PAFL? (1935.) 

3. What are craft unions? (Organizations of. workers who 
have the same skill and perform a particular type of work.) 
What are industrial unions? (Organizations of workers in a 

Pparticular industry, regardless of type of work. Most AFL 
unions are craft, most CIO unions are industrial.) 

- 4, Which are the most important independent labor 
Forganizations? (Railroad Brotherhoods.) - 

_ 5. Explain the meaning of “closed shop.” (Employees 
must be union members when hired.) Of “union shop.” 
“Employees must join within specified time.) Of “dues 
heck off?” (Dues are deducted from wages by the em- 
ployer. ) 

_6. What would you say are the chief reasons why 
people join labor unions? (Desire for increased wages and 
eb protection; necessary to join in order to have a job 
Wm a particular craft or industry; mutual problems are aired 
land discussed at union meetings.) 

7. What policy was laid down by AFL founder Samuel 
‘Gompers with regard to union political action? (He ad- 

peated support of friends of labor regardless of party.) 

8. What is the PAC? (Political Action Committee, set 
up in 1943 by the CIO.) What is its purpose? (To urge 
Minion members to assume political responsibilities. ) 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS SUMMARY 
What new facts have you learned from this lesson? Have 
they led you to form any new opinions? Do you think unions 
lay a useful role in our modern democracy? 
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Questions — Materials — Activities 


THE STATE OF THE UNIONS (pp. 3, 4) 
For Further Reference: 

“Philip Murray,” by John Chamberlain, Life, February 
11, 1946, p. 79. 

“Reuther: F.O.B. Detroit,” Fortune, December, 1945, 
p. 149. 

“There Is No Labor Movement,” by John L. Lewis, 
Collier’s, May 5, 1945, p. 11. 

“Labor’s Political Machine,” by Richard H. Rovere, 
Harper’s, June, 1945, p. 592. 

“Labor and the Two-Party System,” by Mary Katherine 
Strong, Forum, February, 1946, p. 499. 

“Labor Is Big Business,” by Victor Riesel, American 
Mercury, December, 1945, p. 728. 

Labor in America, by Harold U. Faulkner and Mark Starr, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1944, $1.60. 

Building America, Vol. 3, No. 3, “Labor,” 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y., 30c. 


INSIDE WASHINGTON (p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. When and by whom was the Weather Bureau created? 
(In 1890, by Act of Congress.) : 

2. What Federal department runs it? (The Department 
of Commerce, since 1940; before that, the Department of 
Agriculture.) 

8. What is the general science of weather and climate 
called? (Meteorology. ) 

4. Who is Director of the U. S. Weather Bureau? 
(Francis W. Reichelderfer. ) 

Questions for Discussion: 
1. What is the difference between climate and weather? 
2. Explain the statement that climate and weather are 


basic natural resources. 
8. What are some of the uses of weather information? 


. Name some of the special weather services maintained by 


the Bureau, and their functions. (Airway Weather Service, 
Special Service for Agriculture, Climatological Service.) 


Activity: 
Arrange a visit to your local weather station. What instru- 
ments are used in recording the weather? How can scientists 


forecast tomorrow's weather? On what basis do they make 
long range forecasts? What is recorded on a weather map? 


For Further Reference: 


Storm, by George R. Stewart, Random House, New York, 
1941, $2.50. (A novel with_a storm as the principal charac- 
ter.) 


TO HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 





COMING NEXT ISSUE 
April 8, 1946 


Poland: First free elections may be delayed in this 
European “sore spot.” 

Streamlining Congress: La Follette-Monroney report 
is latest move to reorganize legislative procedures. 

Wheat: A hungry world needs bread —Second in 
series of Know Your World features on world 
products. 

Turning Points in World History: A Debt to Mei 
“The Open Door in China.” 

Builders of America: Dorothea Dix. 

From Our Washington Correspondent: Another inside 
report from the Nation’s Capital. 

















FRANCO HOLDS ON (pp. 6, 7) 
Questions tor Rapid Check: 


1. Who is the present Spanish dictator? (Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco.) What is the name of his party? (The 
Falange. ) 

2. Who is Jose Giral? (Leader of the Spanish Republican 
government-in-exile.) What is the Cortes? (The Spanish 
legislature.) Who is Don Juan? (Pretender to Spanish 
throne; son of former King Alphonso XIII.) 

3. What three nations joined in a statement urging the 
Spanish people to oust Franco? (U. S., Great Britain, 
France. ) 

4. What additional action was taken by France? (She 
closed the French-Spanish frontier.) What action against 


Spain does France advocate? (Recognition of the Govern- 
ment-in-exile; action by the UNO; economic boycott.) 

5. What U. S. State Department publication was aimed 
at Franco? (Documents from captured German files showing 
Franco’s relations with the Axis before and during the war.) 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Do you think the UNO should take action against the 
Franco regime? 

2. Do you think that diplomatic and economic sanctions 
against Spain would weaken or strengthen Franco’s position? 

3. What did the captured Nazi documents prove about 
Franco’s government and foreign policy? 

4. Do dictatorships like that of Argentina or Spain en- 
danger world peace? 

5. If 70 per cent of the Spanish people are opposed to 
the Franco regime, is it an obligation of the democracies 
to aid them in establishing a free representative government? 
How could this best be done? 

For Further Reference: 

“Franco Is Our Problem Child,” by Sidney Wise, The 
Saturday Evening Post, August 4, 1945, p. 18. 

“Spain Divided,” by Gabriel Javsicas, Harper’s Magazine, 
November, 1945, p. 424. 

“Spain Today,” by Marya Mannes, The American Mer- 
cury, February, 1945, p. 213. 

“The Third Spanish Republic,” by José Bergamin, Foreign 
Affairs, October, 1944, p. 123. 
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The Spanish Labyrinth, by Gerald Brenan, Macmil! 
New York, 1943, $3.50. 


KNOW YOUR WORLD: SPAIN (pp. 8, 9) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Name the three principal bodies of water bordering 
Spain. (Atlantic Ocean, Mediterranean Sea, Bay of Biscay.) 

2. Who are. foreros? (Farmers.) Foristas? (Middle class 
city professional men.) Subforados? (Peasants.) Yunteros? 
(Farm laborers who plow the landlords’ fields. ) 

3. Why was Spain’s tungsten an important wartime ex- 
port? (It is used for hardening steel.) 

4. Why has the province of Navarra been important in 
history? (It controls the pass of Ronceveaux.) Through 
what mountains does this pass run? (The Pyrenees.) 

5. Whom did King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella defeat 
at Granada in 1492? (The Moors.) 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What effect has Spain’s mountainous topography had 
upon her history and culture? 

2. What reforms are necessary to improve Spain’s agri- 
cultural economy? (More modern farming methods; land 
redistribution. ) 

3. What reforms are necessary to improve Spanish in- 
dustry? (Improvement of electricity and transportation.) 
Why must Spain buy her copper from England and iron 
utensils from Portugal? (Most of the mines are foreign- 
owned. ) 

Activity: 

On a political map of Spain, point out the principle 
provinces, and name their most important products. Which 
provinces have dominated Spanish politics? (The Castilles.) 
Compare the boundaries shown on the political map with 
the contours shown on a physical map. 

For Research: 

Try to find additional intormation about the Basques. 
What theories have been advanced to explain their unusual 
language and customs? 

Who are Spain’s most famous artists and musicians? Can 
vou name any of their works? Describe any with which you 
are familiar. (Students who own recordings of Spanish 
music should bring them in to play to the class. ) 

What explanations can you give for Spain’s decline since 
Renaissance days? 


For Further Reference: 

“Behind the Spanish Wall,” by Pete Martin, Saturday 
Evening Post, December 4, 1943, p. 9. 

Spain, by Salvador de Madariaga, Creative Age Press, 
1943, $4.00. 





Key to Mid-Semester Review 

I. 1-Greece; 2-Philippine; McNutt; 3-radar; 4-Sweden; 5- 
N. Y. C.; 6-Ickes; 7-Russia; 8-incomé tax; 9-Musk-ox; 10-Peron; 
11-Savannah, Ga.; 12-Lawrence; 13-Churchill; 14-The Hague; 
15-Yugoslavia, Romania, Bulgaria, Greece, Albania; 16-atom 
bomb. 

II. l-c, 2-b, 3-c,.4-d, 5-a, 6-b, 7-c, 8-a, 9-b, 10-a, 11-b, 12-a, 
13-b. 
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Poland: First free elections may be delayed in this 
European “sore spot.” 

Streamlining Congress: La Follette-Monroney report 
is latest move to reorganize legislative procedures. 

Wheat: A hungry world needs bread —Second in 
series of Know Your World features on world 
products. 

Turning Points in World History; A Debt to Mei 
“The Open Door in China.” 

Builders of America: Dorothea Dix. 

From Our Washington Correspondent: Another inside 
report from the Nation’s Capital. 

















FRANCO HOLDS ON (pp. 6, 7) 
Questions tor Rapid Check: 


1. Who is the present Spanish dictator? (Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco.) What is the name of his party? (The 
Falange. ) 

2. Who is Jose Giral? (Leader of the Spanish Republican 
government-in-exile.) What is the Cortes? (The Spanish 
legislature.) Who is Don Juan? (Pretender to Spanish 
throne; son of tormer King Alphonso XIII.) 

3. What three nations joined in a statement urging the 
Spanish people to oust Franco? (U. S., Great Britain, 
France. ) 

4. What additional action was taken by France? (She 
closed the French-Spanish frontier.) What action against 
Spain does France advocate? (Recognition of the Govern- 
ment-in-exile; action by the UNO; economic boycott.) 

5. What U. S. State Department publication was aimed 
at Franco? (Documents from captured German files showing 
Franco’s relations with the Axis before and during the war.) 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Do you think the UNO should take action against the 
Franco regime? 

2. Do you think that diplomatic and economic sanctions 
against Spain would weaken or strengthen Franco’s position? 

3. What did the captured Nazi documents prove about 
Franco's government and foreign policy? 

4. Do dictatorships like that of Argentina or Spain en- 
danger world peace? 

5. If 70 per cent of the Spanish people are opposed to 
the Franco regime, is it an obligation of the democracies 
to aid them in establishing a free representative government? 
How could this best be done? 


For Further Reference. 


“Franco Is Our Problem Child,” by Sidney Wise, The 
Saturday Evening Post, August 4, 1945, p. 18. 

“Spain Divided,” by Gabriel Javsicas, Harper's Magazine, 
November, 1945, p. 424. 

“Spain Today,” by Marya Mannes, The American Mer- 
cury, February, 1945, p. 213. 

“The Third Spanish Republic,” by José Bergamin, Foreign 
Affairs, October, 1944, p. 123. 
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The Spanish Labyrinth, by Gerald Brenan, Macmilla 
New York, 1943, $3.50. 


KNOW YOUR WORLD: SPAIN (pp. 8, 9) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Name the three principal bodies of water bordering 
Spain. (Atlantic Ocean, Mediterranean Sea, Bay of Biscay.) 

2. Who are. foreros? (Farmers.) Foristas? (Middle class 
city professional men.) Subforados? (Peasants.) Yunteros? 
(Farm laborers who plow the landlords’ fields. ) 

3. Why was Spain’s tungsten an important wartime ex- 
port? (It is used for hardening steel. ) 

4. Why has the province of Navarra been important in 
history? (It controls the pass of Ronceveaux.) Through 
what mountains does this pass run? (The Pyrenees.) 

5. Whom did King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella defeat 
at Granada in 1492? (The Moors.) 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What effect has Spain’s mountainous topography had 
upon her history and culture? 

2. What reforms are necessary to improve Spain's agri- 
cultural economy? (More modern farming methods; land 
redistribution. ) 

3. What reforms are necessary to improve Spanish in- 
dustry? (Improvement of electricity and transportation.) 
Why must Spain buy her copper from England and iron 
utensils from Portugal? (Most of the mines are foreign- 
owned.) 

Activity: 

On a political map of Spain, point out the principle 
provinces, and name their most important products. Which 
provinces have dominated Spanish politics? (The Castilles.) 
Compare the boundaries shown on the political map with 
the contours shown on a physical map. 

For Research: 

Try to find additional information about the Basques. 
What theories have been advanced to explain their unusual 
language and customs? 

Who are Spain’s most famous artists and musicians? Can 
you name any of their works? Describe any with which you 
are familiar. (Students who own recordings of Spanish 
music should bring them in to play to the class. ) 

What explanations can you give for Spain’s decline since 
Renaissance days? 


For Further Reference: 

“Behind the Spanish Wall,” by Pete Martin, Saturday 
Evening Post, December 4, 1943, p. 9. 

Spain, by Salvador de Madariaga, Creative Age Press, 
1943, $4.00. 
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bomb. 
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BAPRIL 1, 


The State 
Unions 


F you joined a labor union today, you would become part 
of the largest organized group in the United States. 

The wartime boom in employment also boomed union 
membership. It rocketed to the all-time peak of approxi- 
nately 14,500,000 persons. One out of three non-agricultural 
workers holds a union card today. After World War I, the 
figure was one out of seven. 

The Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (CIO) met in Washington recently. The mem- 
bers of the board were sharply aware of what happened to 
labor union strength after the last war. After reaching a peak 
of 5,000,000 in 1920, union membership dropped rapidly 
before an onslaught of anti-union feeling that had infil- 
trated the nation. The CIO Executive Board undoubtedly 
asked itself: “Will it happen again?” That is one of the most 
important questions facing labor today. 

If you are a senior and plan to go to work after your 
graduation in June, you are likely to be asked to join a labor 
union. But how much do you know about them? You may be 
worried by charges that racketeers control unions, that there 
is racial discrimination in unions, that you would have to 
pay exorbitant dues and initiation fees. 

How true are these accusations? Let us have a look at the 
“inner works” of labor unions. Let us see how they are set 
up and how they are run. 

There is no average or typical union organization, just as 
there is no average or typical American business organization. 





Harris -Ewing 
CIO and AFL HEADS William Green, AFL president (left). meets 
with Philip Murray, ClO president (right). Eric Johnston, former presi- 


dent U. S. Chamber of C ce is in center between rival leaders. 
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An inside look at labor unions, 
. how they are set up and how they are run 


We can draw a broad picture, however, of the 60,000 local 
‘unions that exist today and their 300,000 officials. 

Most of these local unions are geared to national organiza- 
tions. These in turn are affiliated with the CIO or AFL, or 
are independent. Now that their wartime truce has been 
called off, competition between the CIO and the American 
Federation of Labor (AFL) to win unions into their rival 
camps will be stiffer than ever. The AFL hopes to make 
deep inroads on the 6,000,000 membership of the CIO. Its 
own ranks include about 7,000,000 workers. 

These two federations of national unions have been bitter 
rivals since 1935. In that year, a number of unions split from 
the AFL and formed the CIO. Both groups, however, are 
organized along much the same lines. Both are loose associa- 
tions of individual unions — 105 in the AFL, 40 in the CIO. 

Individual unions are self-governing. They have their own 


, constitutions, elect their own officers, charter local units. 


There is one important difference between the two organi- 
zations. The AFL is in general made up of craft unions. The 
CIO is composed of industrial unions. Ranging from the 
American Federation of Teachers to the Hodcarriers union, 
the AFL craft unions include workers who use the same skill 
and perform a particular type of work. 

Industrial unions, on the other hand, include all the work- 
ers in any single industry, regardless of the type of work 
they do. The United Automobile Workers is an example. 


Pictograph for Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
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Outside both the CIO and AFL are about 32 independent 
national labor unions, with a total membership of about 
1,500,000. Most important are the four Railroad Brother- 
hoods, which have about 425,000 members. 

The function of every union is the same — to negotiate 
with employers to set wages, hours, and other working con- 
ditions. There is much more in the new contract signed by 
General Motors and the UAW than the details of the 18%- 
cents-an-hour wage increase. It tells what the shop steward 
does when a worker has a grievance. It gives the details on 
vacations and illness. It provides for the checkoff of dues — 
union dues of workers are deducted from their pay checks 
by the employer. This keeps members from falling behind 
in their dues and maintains the union’s financial strength. 


“Closed” and “Union” Shops 


Some unions have “closed shop” agreements, where work- 
ers cannot be hired unless they are already members of the 
union. There are also “union shops,” 
come a union member within a certain time after you are 


hired. 


You can see, then, that you may have no choice about 


where you must be- 


joining the union if you want a job. But in certain craft 
unions you may not find the door wide open. Some unions of 
highly skilled craftsmen have initiation fees that run into 
hundreds of dollars. They may also keep out new members 
by restricting membership or limiting the number of appren- 
tices. There are also unions where persons are refused mem- 
bership because of race or color 

This is far from the general rule. A recent survey of all its 
affiliated unions by the CIO disclosed that all but one pro- 
vided that there be no restrictions on admission because of 
race, color, sex, or creed. 

According to this CIO survey, union members have equal 
voting rights. Monthly dues vary from $1 to $5, with most 
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to $10, with most unions charging under $5. 

How about democracy in unions? The CIO constitution 
provides for democratic unions. But the CIO admits that its 
unions are not perfect. Economic Outlook, a CIO publica- 
tion, states: “You can’t compel people to participate actively 
in their own organizations, and protect their own demo- 
cratic interests.” 

Mark Starr, Educational Director of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union (AFL), goes even further 
in discussing labor leaders who suppress the democratic 
rights of rank-and-file members. In the November, 1945, 
issue of Forum he wrote that “The AFL has not been vigilant 
enough in safeguarding its reputation by withdrawal of 
charters from unions dominated by such individuals. . . .” 

Racketeering and abuse of individual rights occur in some 
unions. But most investigators point out that such charges 
should not be made of labor organizations as a whole. They 
also point out that you cannot pigeon-hole labor leaders. 
When you take a close look at the 200 most powerful leaders, 
you find that they have varied backgrounds, and different 
methods of tackling their problems. 

There are many differences, for instance, between James 
Carey, secretary of the CIO, and William L. Hutcheson, 
president of the AFL Carpenters union. Carey is 34 years 
old, a New Deal Democrat, and a Catholic. Hutcheson is 71, 
a conservative Republican, and a Protestant. 

Figures on more than 200 top-flight AFL and CIO leaders 
were compiled last summer by C. Wright Mills, Associate 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Maryland. He 
found that 82 per cent of the officials were born in the 
United States, with about the same percentage in the AFL 
and CIO. Most CIO leaders are between 30 and 39 years 
old, while AFL leaders are in the 50 to 59 bracket. Twenty- 
nine per cent of the CIO men had college educations com- 
pared to 13 per cent for the AFL. Their salaries varied from 
$4,000 to $30,000 a year, with the average pay being $9,640. 


Unions and National Politics 


As for their politics, 56 per cent were Democrats and 15 
per cent were. Republicans. The rest were “independent” or 
scattered among the American Labor, Socialist, and “some 
other third party.” 

As a union member, however, there would be no com- 
pulsion on you to vote as your leaders do. And unlike labor 
in most European countries, American unions have not been 
interested in building up their own political party. 

A nation-wide survey of factory employees was recently 
taken for Factory magazine by Opinion Research Corp. of 
Princeton, N. J. The survey disclosed that only 10 per cent 
of the workers favored a “labor party.” Another 33 per cent 
felt that unions should work with the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties, while 47 per cent believed that unions should 
stay out of politics altogether. 

Nevertheless, the CIO is going in for politics in a big 
way. Through its Political Action Committee, set up in 1948, 
intensive campaigns are carried on to inform CIO members 
on important issues and to get them to express their opinions 
at the polls. Like the AFL, however, the CIO is not inter- 
ested in a Labor party, Both still officially follow the formula 
laid down by Samuel Gompers, AFL founder, in 1886: 
“Reward your friends and punish your enemies.” 


workers paying $1.50 or less. Initiation fees range from $9 a 
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weather but nobody does anything about it. The fact 
is, of course, that a good deal is done about the 
weather. 

An accurate knowledge of climate and weather is in- 
dispensable. Even the yearly fluctuations in weather have 
a great influence on man’s livelihood. 

No matter what a man’s occupation is — farmer, aviator, 
engineer, industrialist, laborer, merchant, clerk —he daily 
takes a keen interest in the weather. 


bh ARK TWAIN once said that everybody talks about the 


Long Range Forecasts * 


In 1890, an Act of Congress created the Weather Bureau 
under the Department of Agriculture and made it responsible 
for the general weather service to the nation. Later the 
Bureau's responsibilities were extended until its service 
now applies to civil aeronautics, as well as to general agri- 
culture, commerce and transportation. In 1940, the Weather 
Bureau was transferred to the Department of Commerce. 
But this change has not modified in any way the Bureau’s 
service. 

The general science of weather and climate is called 
meteorology. The nation’s meteorological service is organized 
with two general objectives. The daily weather service 
collects and publishes reports of present weather and 
prepares forecasts of weather expected in the immediate 
future. The climatology service summarizes weather data 
and publishes descriptions of the normal atmospheric con- 
ditions for a locality or a region for the past month, year, 
or even decade 











Harris-Ewing 
Francis W. Reichelderfer is chief of U. S$. Weather Bu- 
reau. Bureau, created 1890, has 315 offices in the U. S. 
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By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


















The national weather 
service is based on 
widespread weather ob- 
servations made at the 
same time at fixed hours 
and reported by wire or 
radio to collecting cen- 
ters, where this data is 
collated and analyzed. 
This information is 
plotted on charts in order to picture the distribution of 
weather conditions over the continent or the hemisphere. The 
daily weather map of the United States was first published 
by the Government in 1871, This has been steadily improved 
to reveal the total weather pattern more clearly and accu- 
rately. 


Tu.ce Bions 
Woman weather observer goes 
aloft to adjust an instrument. 


Weather Data Used Even in Advertising 


The uses of weather information are innumerable. Flight 
planning in aviation would be impossible without it. In 
agriculture it bears upon plowing, planting, harvesting, 
marketing, and the preparation of Government crop esti- 
mates. In industry, it provides guidance in sales planning, 
advertising, shipping, and the protection of perishables. In 
engineering, advance weather information is indispensable 
in heating, air-conditioning, and electric power production. 

Transportation and large-scale utilities are dependent 
upon this service for the maintenance of travel and bus 
schedules, protection of highways from flood waters, the 
organization of snow-removal crews. Weather information 
is vital in military operations, The Army and the Navy 
have found it imperative to develop specialized meteorolog- 
ical units of their own. 

The general weather forecasts of the Bureau are pub- 
lished in practically every daily newspaper in the country. 
They are broadcast over 600 radio stations. They reach the 
most remote rural localities and are intercepted by ships 
at sea. The 315 Weather Bureau offices in the United 
States answer thousands of queries daily over the phone. 

The Director of the United States Weather Bureau is 
Francis W. Reichelderfer, who has held that post since 1939. 
He lives in Washington and has devoted his life to the 
science of weather and climate forecasting. He is 51 
years old and was graduated from Northwestern University 
in 1917. He pursued his meteorological studies at the Blue 
Hills Observatory in Massachusetts in 1918. He became an 
aviator and aerologist at the Bureau of Aeronautics here 
in Washington and later served at the Naval Air Station 
at Lakehurst, N. J. and on ships at sea. 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 








VENTS have not worked out according to plan for 
Generalissimo Francisco Paulino Hermenegildo Teo- 
dolo Franco. The dictator of Spain finds himself with few 
friends in the outside world — and facing a shaky future. 
Franco came to power during the Spanish Civil War of 
1936-39, when he led his Nationalist rebels to victory over 
the Loyalists (Spanish government forces) 

Called El Caudillo (the Leader), Franco and his armed 
Falange party have ruled Spain for seven years. 

The Generalissimo’s position during World War II 
seemed fairly snug. He was on friendly terms with Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy, At the same time, he remained 
technically neutral, and did not break with the Allied 
nations. 

But now, Franco is the only remaining dictator in Western 
Europe. And there is a growing international opposition to 
his rule. Latest jolt to El Caudillo was a joint statement 
issued by the United States, Great Britain and France. The 
three governments gave notice of their disapproval of his 
rule, and urged the Spanish people to oust him by peaceful 
means. So long as Franco remains in control, Spain cannot 
expect “full and cordial relations” with the Allied powers. 

- Statement of the Allies 


ee 
The American-British-French statement says this to the 
citizens of Spain: We dislike your government, which is 
patterned on Nazi-Fascist models. We do not wish to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Spain, but we feel that 
you should work out i new tuture tor vourselves. Your 
present government prevents you from using wderly efforts 
to express political hopes and viewpoints. But we hope 
that Spain will not have to go through the horrors and 
bitterness of another civil war. 
Rather (continues the joint note),-we hope that leading 
patriotic and liberal-minded Spaniards may soon find peace- 
ful means to bring about the withdrawal of Franco. We 
would like to see the 
Falange (Spain's fascist 
organization) _ eliminat- 
ed. We favor setting up 
a temporary “caretaker” 
government. This would 
give the Spanish peo- 
ple the opportunity to 
choose freely the leaders 
they wish. This tempo- 
rary government should 
provide for the return 
of exiled Spaniards, free- 
dom of assembly and 
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HOLDS ON 


U. S., France, Britain 
ask Spanish People 


to Make Dictator Resign 


free elections. If the Spanish people can achieve their own 
freedom in this way, then the Allied world stands ready 
to assist them politically and financially. This statement was 
as far as the three governments went. 

At the same time that this Allied memorandum was 
issued, our State Department made public a set of 15 
documents, exposing Spain’s close ties with the Axis. 

Totaling nearly 20,000 words, the documents come from 
captured German files. Many of them are signed letters 
by Franco himself. They are issued to prove that: 

(1.) Franco would have fought on the side of the Axis 
powers ifthey had given him economic and military sup- 
port. In a letter to Hitler the Spanish dictator offers his 
sincere loyalty “to you personally, to the German people 
and to the cause for which you fight. . . . I hope, in the 
defense of this cause, to be able to renew the old bonds 
of comradeship between our armies.” 

(2.) Spain supplied with fuel Nazi surface ships and 
submarines in Spanish coastal waters. 

(3.) Franco acknowledged that his rise to power has 
been due to help from Hitler and Mussolini, and that Spain's 
future was linked with theirs. 


Other Views of Franco More Favorable 

Publication of these secret papers, along with the three- 
government note, was an effort to discredit Franco in the 
eyes of his own people. But there are those who believe 
that the Generalissimo is not as black a villain as the 
documents make it appear. This view was expressed by 
Randolph Churchill in his newspaper column of March 9. 
[he documents, he says, show only that Franco wanted to 
remain neutral at all costs. While Franco was reassuring 
the Axis of his desire to enter the war when circumstances 
permitted, he was at the same time giving reassurances of 
his neutrality to the British, 

“Franco is not an aggressor,” concludes Mr. Churchill. 
“He's no danger to anyone except the Spanish people. 
However much we may dislike his regime, we must accept 
that fact that it’s primarily for the Spanish people to decide 
if they want to get rid of him.” 

Some people regard Franco as the man who saved Spain 
from communism. Whatever else is counted against him, 
these people feel that Franco has this to his credit. 

France, Great Britain and the United States are united 
in their desire to see Franco ousted. They would like, best 
of all, to see the Spanish themselves do the job. But beyond 
that, the three governments are not in full agreement on 
what to do about Spain. 

Since Spain is one of her neighbors, France is naturally 
the most concerned of the three powers. The French 
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Don Juan 


government ordered the closing of the 300-mile French- 
Spanish frontier. This move, the sternest yet taken against 
the Franco regime, was the result of increasing pressure 
within France. 

The French propose immediate action against Spain 
by the United Nations Organization. They want to shut 
off trade from Spain. France also seems to favor the im- 
mediate recognition of the Spanish Republican Government- 
in-exile. 

This Spanish Government-in-exile was formed last year. 
One hundred eighty-five members of the last freely-elected 
Spanish legislature, the Cortes, met in Mexico. They named 
a president and cabinet, and asked the Allies to recognize 
them as the legal government of Spain. 

Although the communists and monarchists are not in- 
cluded in the exiled government, it represents most repub- 
lican anti-Franco groups. Its leaders, Premier Jose Giral, 
President Martinez Barrio and Foreign Minister Fernando 
de los Rios, are now in France. 


U. S. and Britain Do Not Support Giral 


Great Britain and the United States do not support the 
Giral group as strongly as France does. Another Spanish 
group which hopes to make a comeback are the monarchists, 
who want to see a king on Spain’s vacant throne. King 
Alphonso XIII quit his kingdom in 1931 when a Spanish 
republican government was formed, His eldest son, Don 
Juan, is now in Portugal, anxiously waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to return to his father’s throne. 

There are reports of a “deal” between Don Juan and 
Franco. Under such an arrangement, Don Juan would 
become king. Franco would be willing to retire to a less 
active but still honored position. But latest developments 
indicate that the Generalissimo has cooled off to the idea. 

As for our Government, we now seem to have adopted a 
“wait and see” attitude. We oppose bringing the matter of 
Spain before the UNO Security Council. Problems reaching 
the Council must be a threat to world peace, and the State 
Department does not feel that Spain is such a threat. 

Spain has no voice in the UNO. Because she did not 
declare war on Germany and Japan, she was not invited 
to join when the UNO was established and is not now a 
member. 

It is doubtful that Generalissimo Franco has suffered 
seriously from the Allied declaration against him. His 
immediate answer was that his stay in power was a Spanish 
affair and did not call for “foreign intervention.” In response 
to French moves to close the border, Franco moved Moorish 
troops to the Spanish side of the frontier, 
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Clearly, all groups inside and outside of Spain wish to 
avoid another civil war. One million peopie lost their lives 
in the Spanish struggle which ended only seven years ago. 
Reports coming from Spain tell of a tired, hungry nation. 
C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times, just back from a 
tour of that country, found that there were 30,000 political 
prisoners still held in jails and an unestimated number in 
labor camps. Members of the Falange “strut in the streets 
menacing those who do not give the fascist salute.” 


Spanish People Opposed to Franco 


No less than 70 per cent of the Spanish people, Mr. 
Sulzberger estimated, are opposed to the Franco regime. 
But, under Franco, they have been denied most democratic 
freedoms. What can they do to bring about this peaceful 
withdrawal of Franco which the Allied note recommends? 

Suppose Franco is somehow forced to resign, There are 
signs that the various political elements in Spain (mon- 
archists and republicans, especially) might not be able to 
unite to form a “caretaker” government to succeed him. 

If the outside world refuses to trade with Franco, the 
ragged and hungry people of Spain will be the first to 
suffer. Further outside action against him, such as cutting 
off diplomatic relations, is another possible move. But this 
might strengthen Franco’s position rather than weaken it. 
Many Spaniards, who dislike the Generalissimo, resent 
outside pressure even more. 





International 


Hitler and Franco (right) as they exchanged farewells 
in Berlin after a visit by Franco in November 1940. 
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Spain’s glories have 
A Spanish peasant sowing — 
wheat by hand. Note the 
rags bound around his feet. 


faded and her people 










are poor and hungry 


““@ PAIN is a castle.” This 

comparison by the Spanish 
author Salvador de Madariaga 
gives the main fact about the 
land of Spain. Like a fortress 
high on a hill, Spain is harder 
to get at and to get around in 
than any European nation, in- 
cluding Switzerland. 

You'd think Spain would 
make a good bridge between 
Europe and Africa. But it 
doesn't. 

You'd also think Spain, won- 
derfully situated on three im- 
portant bodies of water — the 
Bay of Biscay, the Atlantic, and the Mediterranean — would 
dominate the important trade lanes over these seas, But 
it doesn't. 

You’d think that with so many rivers and warm sea 
breezes, Spain would be a fertile garden. But it isn’t. 

Why? Mountains are the answer, Most Spaniards live 
higher up than any other Europeans except the Swiss. The 
Iberian peninsula (Spain and Portugal) rears up 2000 feet 
from the sea, forming a lofty, bare, broad tableland called 
the Meseta. The center of Spain is the Meseta, and the 
Meseta itself is almost isolated from the rest of the country 
by deep land depressions and mountain ranges. 

The Meseta’s northern rim falls off into the deep valley 
of the Ebyo River. The southern rim is the gash cut by the 
eroded bed of the Guadalquivir River. 

In the northeast the Pyrenees have several peaks that are 
as rugged and large as the Alps’ Mont Blanc, greatest 
mountain in Europe. Separating the northwest from the 
Meseta is the Cantabrian range, dotted with odd parameras 
— isolated plateaus surrounded by steep cliffs. 

Travel south is hampered by the Morena mountains. 

Routes from the Meseta west and east are practically dead 
end because of the Gata range and the Valencian mounuwuin 
range. 
' Although seven-eighths of Spain’s borders touch the sea, 
Cadiz and Cartagena and the rias (fjords) of Galicia are 
just about the only good harbors. The reason is that rapids 
and drought make the rivers unnavigable, and the ports 
have steep mountains behind them which are not easily 
crossed by Spain’s bad railroad system. 
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Because of these steep moun- 
tains, Madrid is not connected 
by rail with its nearest port, 
Valencia. The railroad to Ma- 
laga follows cliffs as deep as any 
in the Alps. 

Is it any wonder then that 
Spain is a land apart? Unlike 
any of its neighbors, it is a 
group of different and individ- 
ualistic provinces isolated from 
each other by mountains. The 
Spaniards call their country 
“The Spains,” as if to underline 
the provincial differences. 

Chestnut forests and _fish- 
salting sheds are typical of mountainous Galicia, main pro- 
ducer of tungsten (for hardening steel), Spain’s chief 
wartime export. Lugo was an old Roman stronghold (many 
of Rome’s best statesmen were Spaniards), and the Spanish 
Armada sailed to its defeat from the cigar-exporting port of 
La Coruna. Asturias manufactures glass and firearms and is 
rich in coal mines. 

No one ever has quite figured out the Basques. Their 
language, which is not Spanish, is not like any European 
tongue. Some of its words are similar to Hebrew, some to 
American Indian. 


British Combine 


A land of green valleys with much iron, commerce (at 


Bilbao), and many summer resorts (at San Sebastian), the 
Basque province has been called the “Roots of Spain.” This 
is because to the more emotional qualities of other Spaniards, 
the Basque adds a strong, uncompromising, and enter- 
prising character that makes him Spain’s chief capitalist 
and churchman. 

Important throughout history because it controls the 
Pyrenées pass of Roncevaux, royalist Navarra once belonged 
to France, and France’s King Henry IV came from there. 
Kings of the vineyard land of Aragon once conquered the 
Balearic Islands for Spain. All of Spain’s northern provinces 
demand local self government, but industrial Catalonia alone 
was given self-government by the short-lived Spanish 
Republic of 1931-1934. Catalonians do not speak Spanish. 
Their language is closely related to that spoken in southern 
France. 

Vegas (irrigated plains) make Valencia Spain’s number 
one agricultural province. Its well-watered soil is covered 
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with rice fields, orange groves, olive farms, and vineyards. 


In the 8th century, the Moslem Berbers and Moors in- 
vaded Spain from North Africa. Looking down on the 
Spaniards as ignorant peasants, the Moors brought to Spain 
irrigation, art, and science. 

In the city of Granada is the Alhambra, fortress and 
palace of the Moorish kings. The Alhambra’s delicate 
alabaster pillars, carved fountains, and bougainvillea-hung 
wrought iron balconies are the finest example of Moorish 
architecture in Spain. 25, 

Other Moorish masterpieces are the mosque of Cordoba 
and the Alcazar (palace) of Seville, in the mercury and 
copper-rich province of Andalusia. 

Bullfighting is as famous in the university town of Seville 
as Seville’s Giralda tower, considered Spain’s most lovely 
building. Cork trees and olive groves give the only shade 
over vast stretches of blazing-hot Andalusia. 

High on the Meseta, New Castille and Old Castille spread 
southward on a sandy plain called La Mancha, over which 
Don Quixote rode. Just as Castillians have dominated Span- 
ish politics, so the Castillian dialect is Spain’s national 
tongue. 

Center of a grain and sheep region, Valladolid is the 
deathplace of Columbus. 

Madrid, Spanish capital, has seen Spain decline from the 
glorious 15th century days of King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella, who defeated the last of the Moors at Granada in 
1492 and made the Spanish empire the world’s largest, to 
the days of General Franco. But the loss of her ancient 
greatness cannot take from Madrid the treasure for which 
Spain always will be remembered —the Prado Museum, 
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in which hang the paintings of Spain’s and Europe’s greatest 
artists. 

As different as are these provinces, they are the same 
in one respect: poverty. Farming is handicapped by the 
mountains, by the rocky La Mancha, and by the fact that 
Spain’s good soil (in the south and along the east coast) has 
very little rainfall. Yet about 30 per cent of the Spanish 
land can be cultivated, a proportion not much below that 
of fertile France. But Spanish crop yields are only half 
those of her neighbors because of poor farming. 


In more prosperous Basque and Navarra, small farms 
are generally handed down from one generation of peasants 
to the next, and pasture lands are open to all. In Catalonia 
a unique peasant class—the rabassaires—rent vineyards 
from land owners for a period covering the life-span of the 
vines. 


In Old Castille peasants rent small plots from proprietors, 
but since the rents are in money rather than crops, each 
bad crop year means heavy debts to the farmer. 


In Galicia, farmers (foreros) lease their land from middle 
class city professional men (foristas). In order to make some 
money, the foreros sublet some of their leased farm plots 
to so many peasants (subforados) that each peasant ends 
by working an unprofitably small plot. He grows hardly 
enough food for himself, with nothing left over for export. 

In contrast to the small farms of the north, southern 
Spain is the land of large estates. In Extramadura, Andalusia, 
and La Mancha alone 7,000 proprietors, most of them 
absentees, own over 15 million acres. In Castille estates 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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Maps drawn by Eva Mizerek 


Tenant farmers on estates with short leases cannot make a living. Only farmers on estates with long leases 
live comfortably. Peasants on big estates get starvation wages. Very small farms cannot support a family. 
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Red Star Over !ran 


What Happened: A hot one-way 
correspondence has been going on be- 
tween Washington and Moscow. The 
State Department revealed that the 
United States had sent a second urgent 
note to Russia on the Iranian issue. The 
note requested an explanation or de- 
nial of reports that reinforced Soviet 
troops are moving westward in Iran. 

A State Department spokesman gave 
the following statement to the press: 
“The Department of State has received 
reports to the effect that during the last 
week additional Soviet armed forces 
and heavy military combat equipment 
have been moving southward from the 
direction of the Soviet frontier through 
Tabriz toward Teheran and toward the 
western border of Iran. This Govern- 
ment has inquired of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment whether such movements have 
taken place and, if so, the reasons 
therefor.” 

Meanwhile dispatches from Teheran 
confirmed the reports that Russian com- 
bat troops had closed within 20 miles 
of this capital and had moved south- 
west across northern Iran close to the 
borders of Turkey and oil-rich Iraq. 

A week earlier, the State Department 
had sent a note to Russia calling atten- 
tion to her failure to abide by the agree- 
ment to withdraw her troops from Iran 
by March 2. 

What’s Behind It: What Russia is up 
to will not be clearly understood until 
a reply is received to these notes, Prime 
Minister Ahmed Ghavam of Iran had 
previously returned from Moscow, 
where he was apparently unable to 
reach any agreement with Russia re- 
garding Russian troops in his country. 

























Marshall Back in U. S. 


What Happened: The best informed 
“foreign correspondent” in China is 
now back in the United States to report 
all he knows to President Truman. He 
is the President’s personal envoy and 
Ambassador to China, General George 
C. Marshall. 

The subjects likely to be discussed 
by the two men are credits to China, 
UNRRA allocations to that country and 
the whole broad question of American 
policy in the Far East. Topmost among 
the topics will probably be Russia’s 
role in China. Although Moscow has 
withdrawn its troops from the city of 
Mukden, it has not as yet ordered a 
complete evacuation of the rest of Man- 
churia. 

A few hours before his departure 
from China, General Marshall chalked 
up another triumph when he helped 
make an agreement between the Com- 
munists and the Nationalists to extend 
the truce to Manchurian areas evacu- 
ated by the Russian armies. 

What’s Behind It: General Marshall 
deserves a “Well Done” from the peo- 
ples of both China and America. It is 
now universally acknowledged that dur- 
ing his brief mission to China he has 
succeeded at least in laying the basis 
for that country’s unity, peace and pros- 
perity. And that’s no mean accomplish- 
ment. 
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Arrows show directions of reported drives by Soviet troops to within 20 
miles of Teheran and toward the frontiers of Iraq. Size of force is unknown. 
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When the Tenant Moves Out 





No More War — Say Japs 

What Happened: War was given up 
forever in Japan’s proposed new con- 
stitution. With the official blessing of 
General Douglas MacArthur, the Japa- 
nese Cabinet of Premier Shidehara 
made public the draft. 

Its most important paragraph says 
that war, as a sovereign right of the 
nation, and the threat or use of force, 
will never be used as a means of deal- 
ing with other nations. The maintenance 
of land, sea and air forces, as well as 
other war materials, will never be per- 
mitted. The right of the state to make 
war will not be recognized. 

Other provisions reduce the emperor 
to a mere “symbol,” guarantee civil 
rights, grant full power to an elected 
legislature and give sovereignty to the 
people. Giving the document his “full 
approval,” General MacArthur declared 
that “it is with a sense of deep satisfac- 
tion that I am today able to announce 
a decision of the emperor and govern- 
ment of Japan to submit to the Japa- 
nese people a new and enlightened 
constitution.” 

The constitution is to be submitted 
for approval to the new diet (parlia- 
ment) following the scheduled general 
election this month. 

What’s Behind It: -This is certainly 
a decided improvement over the con- 
stitution approved by Emperor Meiji 
under which the Japanese have been 
mis-governed since February 11, 1889. 
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It’s New to Italians 


What Happened: Something new has 
been added to Italian life. That some- 
thing is a free election. To all Italians 
under 26 years of age it was a new 
experience. For it had been 26 years 
since their country had had a free and 
democratic election. Women have been 
granted the franchise for the first time 
in Italian history. 

It was not a general election that 
was held last month — but the first of 
a series of local elections which are to 
provide popularly chosen officials for 
over 7,000 of Italy’s towns and cities. 
The national elections are scheduled for 
June 2. 

The returns in the first 192 of the 
southern localities showed that the bloc 
of Christian Democrats (Catholic) had 
a slight lead over the Socialist-Com- 
munist bloc. 

What’s Behind It: The sampling is 
still too small to show any definite na- 
tional trend in Italy. The only safe as- 
sumption, perhaps, is that there will be 
a “landslide” for neither the extreme 
rightist nor the extreme leftist political 
parties. 


New Country Is Born 


What Happened: A new country was 
“born” last month, It is the Viet Nam 
Republic of Annamese nationalists, lo- 
cated in northeastern Indo-China. The 
French Government officially recog- 
nized the region as “a free state within 
the Indo-Chinese federation and French 
union,” 

Ever since the Japanese surrender, 
the Annamese nationalists have been 
clamoring for some form of self-rule. 
The newly recognized Annamese Gov- 
ernment has now been granted consid- 
erable local self-government. 

What’s Behind It: The Viet Nam is 
another “ripple” in the wave of inde- 
pendence that seems to be sweeping 
the colonial nations in Asia. Last No- 
vember the French Government signed 
a 25-year treaty with King Norodom 
Sihanouk of Cambodia (in south Indo- 
China) granting that region self-govern- 
ment while keeping for tne french the 
control of foreign affairs and defense. 
Thus — piecemeal — Indo-China is being 
transformed into a dominion within the 
French union. 
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Joe to Winnie 


What Happened: Premier Stalin used 
strong words to answer “Private Citi- 
zen” Churchill’s Fulton, Mo., speech: 

Churchill: “If the population of the 
English-speaking commonwealth be 
added to that of the U. S. with all that 
such cooperation implies . . . there will 
be an overwhelming assurance of se- 
curity.” 

Stalin: “Mr. Churchill begins to set 
war loose by . . . maintaining that only 
nations speaking the English language 
are fully valuable nations.” 

Churchill: Central and eastern Eu- 
rope are subject to a “high and increas- 
ing measure of control from Moscow.” 

Stalin: “Mr. Churchill wanders from 
the truth when he speaks of Eastern 
Europe . . . The influence of the com- 
munists grew because during the hard 
years of . . . fascism in Europe, com- 
munists showed themselves to be re- 
liable, daring, self-sacrificing fighters.” 

Churchill: “I do not believe that 
Soviet Russia desires war. What they 
desire is the fruits of war and... . ex- 
pansion of their power and doctrines.” 

Stalin: Mr. Churchill, disliking the 
development of events, “raised the 
alarm . . . I do not know whether Mr: 
Churchill and his friends will succeed 
in organizing . . . a new military ex- 
pedition against Eastern Europe, but if 
they succeed . . . millions of common 
people stand on guard over the peace.” 

In a special speech replying to Stalin, 
Churchill said he didn’t believe that 
Russia wanted war, and he urged the 
Soviets to withdraw their troops from 
Iran. Churchill revealed that at the 
Potsdam conference Britain and U. S. 
guaranteed Russia freedom of the 
Dardanelles in peace and war. 


Chicago Sus 


Even One Chicken Will Help 


Europe is Hungry 


What Happened: President Truman’s 
Famine Emergency Committee called 
upon Americans to consume 40 per 
cent less wheat and 20 per cent less 
fats, so that hungry Europeans may be 
fed. Our food shipments will be espe- 
cially vital in the next four months, 
until Europe can harvest her crops. 

To do our share, the Famine Com- 
mittee has outlined 39 ways to save 
wheat and fat, asking the public not 
to eat less, but to waste less. Herbert 
Hoover, honorary chairman of the 
Famine Emergency Committee, planned 
an immediate inspection tour of every 
country in Europe in need of food. 

What’s Behind It: The prospect of 
famine faces a half billion people. Un- 
less strong action is taken, warns the 
FEC, “we shall see the death of millions 
of fellow human beings.” 
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Winston Churchill lays wreath on FDR’s grave. Mrs. Roosevelt at left. 













Auto workers employed at GM’s Ternstedt plant, Detroit, cheer end of 


GM and GE Strikes End 


What Happened: Two hundred sev- 
enty-five thousand striking CIO workers 
returned to their jobs as two major in- 
dustrial strikes were ended. The United 
Automobile Workers reached 
ment with the General Motors Corpor- 
ation after a 113-day dispute. The elec- 
trical workers settled with General 
Electric. Both settlements provided an 
18%-cents-an-hour wage increase 

The UAW-GM peace brought to an 
end the longest, most costly strike in 
the history of the auto industry. The 
union struck on November 21, 1945, 
after failing to get a requested 30 per 
cent increase in wages. A fact-finding 
board appointed by President Truman 
urged a raise in pay of 19% cents an 
hour. When failure to reach agreement 
on this figure resulted, James Dewey, 
Federal labor mediator, was called in 
to attempt to bring both sides together. 
After 43 days of 
Dewey announced the conclusion of 
this strike between the world’s largest 
corporation and our largest union. 

-The new General Motors contract 
will run for two years, and prohibits 
the union from presenting new wage 
demands within the next 12 months. 
Although the settlement is one-cent-an 
hour less than was recommended by the 
Presidential fact-finders, the union 
leaders claimed a “major victory.” The 
one-penny difference is made up, they 
said, by other financial benefits. These 
include improved vacation pay, higher 
pay for overtime, equal pay for women. 

Hourly-paid General Motors workers 
will now receive an average of $1.30% 
an hour, as compared with the pre- 
vious figure of $1.12. The UAW set- 
tled some weeks earlier with the two 
other major automobile manufacturers. 

The electrical union settlement  in- 


igree- 


negotiations, Mr. 





hesoriation 
strike. 
volved 100,000 United Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers, who had 
struck against GE on January 15. 
What’s Behind It: Secretary of Labor 
Lewis Schwellenbach hailed the Gen- 
eral Motors settlement as a definite 
“turning point” in labor-management 
relations. He pointed out that the past 
few months was “the most difficult 
period in the history of the United 
States” for worker-employer relations. 


Vinson Heads World Bank 


What Happened: The Board of Gov- 
ernors of the World Bank and Fund, 
meeting on Wilmington Island off Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, elected U. S. Treas- 
ury Secretary Fred H. Vinson az chair- 
man. With this move, delegates from 35 
nations and observers from eight others 
formally opened operations of the in- 
ternational financial groups proposed 
two years ago at Bretton Woods, N. H. 

The Board of Governors voted to al- 
low in as “original” members those 
nations who took part in the Bretton 
Woods discussions but who have not 
yet given final approval to the Bank 
and Fund’s terms. Russia is the princi- 
pal country still not a full member, and 
she will have until the end of 1946 to 
decide to come in. The Board chose 
Washington, D. C., as their permanent 
headquarters. 

What’s Behind It: The World Bank 
and Fund are really two separate units. 
Purpose of the $9,100,000,000 Bank is 
to guarantee private loans to help re- 
build factories and other productive 
facilities in war-devastated countries. 

An $8,800,000,000 Fund is set up to 
encourage world trade. It will be used 
to prevent the currency of various na- 
tions from changing in value too rapidly 
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Sec’y of Treasury Vinson (left) greets Lord Keynes (right) head of the Brit- 
ish delegation to International Monetary Conference at Savannah, Ga. 
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Answers in Teachers Edition 


1. HEADLINE PARADE 
Here are some recent news headlines. Can you complete 
them by inserting the correct words in the blank spaces? 
1. Premier Sophoulis of —_— 
Russian charges against Great Britain. 


answers 





2. July 4th will be Independence Day for 
Islands; Paul] VY, __-_________ is High Commissioner. 
3. Army scientists use to make 
first contact with moon. 





4, Premier Hansson announces willingness of 
to give up neutrality and join UNO. 
5. UNO inspection committee recommends 
as site of interim world capital. 


6. Harold —_ ae 


years as Secretary of the Interior. 


resigns after 13 





7. State Department reveals Yalta agreement to cede 
Kuriles and southern Sakhalin to 

8. Citizens struggle with Forms W-2 and 1040 to get 
os _ — paid by March 15. 

§. Canadian Army to explore sub-Arctic wastes on 
“Exercise —____ 














10. State Department issues “blue book” attacking 
“Colonels' Clique” of Argentine presidentialS candidate 
_ of Argentina. 





11. Thirty-five nations meet in — 
= , for International Monetary Fund discussions, 

12. Congress to debate St. 
Seaway and Hydroelectric Project. 











13. Former Prime Minister ———__ 
speaks on international relations at Fulton, Mo, 





14, International Court of Justice to meet at 
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15. The countries numbered on the map are: 1 ” 
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16. Map at right shows area 
selected for ‘test use of 
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HISTORY PAST AND PRESENT 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1, When World War II ended, the proportion of the 
world’s merchant fleet owned by U. S. was: (a) one fifth; 
(b) one half; (c) three fifths; (d) nine tenths. 

2. The Coast and Geodetic Survey is a part of the 
Department of: (a) Interior; (b) Commerce; (c) State; (d) 
Agriculture. 

3. The world’s largest telescope is located in: (a) Russia; 
(b) Mexico; (c) California; (d) Argentina. 

4. Sweden’s chief customer before the war was: (a) the 
United States; (b) Britain; (c) Argentina; (d) Germany. . 

5. The Nobel peace prize was awarded in 1945 to: (a) 
Cordell Hull; (b) Franklin D. Roosevelt; (c) Norman 
Angell; (d) Winston Churchill. 

6. The steam engine was invented by: (a) Robert Fulton; 
(b) James Watt; (c) Guglielmo Marconi; (d) Richard 
Trevithick. 

7. The wartime draft law: (a) has been repealed; (b) 
expired with the end of hostilities; (c) expires on May 15; 
(d) continues indefinitely. 

8. A congressman who is filibustering is: (a) delaying 
legislation; (b) voting for a friend’s bill; (c) voting against 
his party; (d) absent from role call. 

9. Soviet Russia wants bases in: (a) the Dutch East 
Indies; (b) the Dodecanese islands; (c) South Africa; 
(d) the Marshall islands. 

10. The Government agency regulating radio broadcasts 
is the: (a) FCC; (b) ICC; (ce) ABC; (d) NBC. 





Association 


12. This is the President of (a) 
France; (b) Italy; (c) Iran. 





Ewing Galloway UNIO 
11. This U. S. resource will last: 13. This UNO official is: (a) 
(a) 5 yrs.; (b) 18 yrs.z (€) forever. Dutch; (b) Norwegian; (c) Swiss. 





AMBO, however, was not to be thus 
easily persuaded. He raised his muz- 
zle and barked sharply twice. The boy’s 
heart stood still. Glancing down the 
quay he noted that no one had come 
on deck from the Taunoa’s cabin. With 
decision, he took the shaggy dog in his 
arms and deposited him none too gently 
in the bottom of the boat. “Now, if we 
tip over,” he whispered, “and an octo- 
pus gives you a good hug, it'll serve you 
right.” 

But Sambo, contented now, sat abso- 
lutely still in the narrow craft, his head 
barely reaching to the top of the rough 
gunwales. Larry, wading into the water, 
shoved the outrigger before him. A sec- 
ond later he was sittting on a board in 
the very stern; Sambo gazed back at 
him with two black eyes gleaming in 
delight and wonder. Larry took up the 
paddle and dipped it in the water be- 
tween him and the runner, suspended 
from the gunwale by two curving 
branches of wood. The canoe glided 
noiselessly outward beyond the moored 
vessels. With extreme caution he swung 
the canoe to the right and headed for 
Tarepo’s schooner. 

He distinguished her from the others 
by a light shining from the cabin win- 
dow. Sambo did not stir, but sat erect 
with ears alert for every sound. When 
he reached a point opposite the Taunoa 
he swung the dugout directly toward 
the schooner’s prow. A moment later it 
rubbed softly against the hull. 

He raised a hand and grasped the 
rail of the larger craft. In another mo- 
ment he had taken off his shoes, and, 
seizing the painter from the bottom of 
the outrigger, he sprang lightly to the 
schooner’s deck. 

Suddenly he felt the rope slip from 
his grasp. Sambo had jumped aboard, 
and in so doing had sent the dugout 
gliding backward through the water. 
Too late, Larry made an unsuccessful 
attempt to regain his hold on the paint- 
er. It was gone. Come what might, he 
was on the the schooner — with Tarepo, 
the chief, and at least one native block- 
ing the way between him and the shore. 

Stealthily he moved aft, holding 
the dog. The shadowy deck between 


him and the foremast was covered with 
boxes and crates, and on top of this 
broad pile he deposited Sambo. Re- 
assuringly he patted the curly head, 
then he crept on toward the low cabin 
just abaft the foremast. With the ut- 
most caution the boy dropped flat on 
the roof and slowly wriggled on his 
belly across to the opening. 

Below him two men, seated on op- 
posite bunks, faced each other across 
a narrow table. Larry could glimpse 
only the shining bald head of the chief 
engineer; Tarepo he could see plainly. 
The man was leaning forward, speaking 
in correct though stilted English. 

“The police in New Orleans pursue 
this man, yes? But he will be safe, I 
assure you, on my island.” 

The chief engineer, elbows on table, 
nodded slowly. “You're sure the out- 
rigger will pick him up O.K.?” 

“Without fail, Monsieur Traynor. 
Since you pay so well I ask no more ques- 
tions. Many men in the South Seas have 
important reasons for changing their 
names and losing themselves on unfre- 
quented islands. We are not curious.” 
Tarepo rose. “You will pick up the 
pirogue at a point near the reef. When 
this man gets aboard, you will return 
in the same canoe, yes?” 

“You bet,” replied the chief. “Maruru, 
Tarepo.” 

As he saw the half-caste start aft 
Larry quickly ducked his head. Crawl- 
ing backward he dropped on stockinged 
feet to the deck. A second later he was 
alongside the dark pile of cargo, his 
hand stroking Sambo’s quivering body. 
From the stern of the schooner came 
the low tones of Tarepo’s voice speaking 
a strange soft tongue, An answer was 
uttered in the same language. 

Crouching low on the deck with Sam- 
bo between his knees, the boy waited. 
Once Tarepo was safely across the road 
he’d make a dash for shore. He heard 
the man go clattering down the gang- 
plank. Then to his ears came the sound 
of a board sliding across the rail, a soft- 
spoken word from the half-caste owner 
on the quay, a splash as a rope hit the 
water. 

Almost at once the night was athrob 


BY HOWARD K+ PEASE 


with the chug-chug of an engine. The 
deck beneath him vibrated like the 
quickened beat of his own pulse. In 
dismay he realized that the schooner 
carried auxiliary power. 

They were leaving the quay! He took 
a step toward the cabin, then stopped 
short. Into the boy’s consciousness 
surged a sudden realization of his own 
obligation to Bilge and the captain. With 
the possibility of defeat swinging in so 
delicate a balance he must make every 
moment count. His hand crept back to 
the automatic in his pocket, He'd stay 
aboard. 

“Ia Orana!” The low greeting came 
through the darkness. “Ia Orana!” 

Instantly the schooner’s vibrations 
ceased. Larry, crouched behind the 
deck cargo in the prow, peered aft; 
near the rail he discerned two vague 
figures facing in the direction from 
which the cali had come. 

Sambo had calmly settled himself on 
the deck, evidently satisfied to be near 
his master. To the right of the schooner 
a torch flared up, and Larry beheld a 
dugout canoe with two native fisher- 
men outlined in the glare. But the fugi- 
tive — where was he? Could he be lying 
outstretched in the bottom? 

The auxiliary engine sputtered and 
died; they glided almost imperceptibly 
across the water. Soon to the boy’s ears 
came the soft dip of a paddle. Some- 
thing grated against the Taunoa’s hull. 

“Come aboard— quick!” urged a 
voice that Larry recognized as the chief 
engineer's. 

Straining his eyes in the darkness 
the boy saw another form loom up 
on the stern. The fugitive was aboard. 

“Everything’s O.K.,” went on Mr. 
Traynor in a tone obviously excited. 
“This schooner will drop you at an out- 
lying island. Tarepo will furnish sup- 
plies: he’s been well paid. I'll keep ir 
touch with you through the half-caste.” 

Larry gave a start as another voice, 
strange to him and vibrant with inten- 
sity, broke in. “Are you sure they're not 
wise to this on your steamer? Another 
of those blamed coal passers found out 
I was hid there.” 


“Well, I can take care of that end,” ‘ 
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now with these natives in the dugout. 
Luck to you, my boy.” 

“Listen!” The word rose on a shrill 
note of alarm. “What’s that?” 

Larry became aware then of another 





sound drifting toward them across the 
lagoon — the rapid throb of a motor. He | 
scanned the water between them and | 
the row of twinkling \'ghts along the | 
quay. Though he could distinguish no 
moving object his heart swelled with 
hope. Man, oh, man, if it were only a 
boat giving chase! 

“Douse that glim on the fore mast!” 
commanded Mr. Traynor. 

Larry slid down into a friendly nook 
between two boxes, for already bare 
feet were pattering forward, 

“Look, it’s a government boat!” 

#ipe down,” remonstrated the chief. 
“Here, you Kanakas — shove off. I'll stay 
aboard.” 

Larry, hearing the dip of paddles 
again, surmised that the outrigger was 
leaving the schooner’s side. 

The schooner’s engine again took up 
its rhythmic beat; but instead of head- 
ing for the passage to the open sea the 
Taunoa veered to the right and plowed 
through the calm water inside the reef. 
As she darted ahead on her new course 
the boy saw far to starboard a search- 
light playing a cone of brilliancy across 
the lagoon. Gosh A’mighty, the stow- 
away was right; a boat was in hot pur- 
suit. 

A moment later a native strode noise- 
lessly past the pile of cargo and took 
his place in the very prow of the schoon- 
er. A lookout! He stood there, his back 
to the boy; his gaze seemed to be di- 
rected upon the water ahead. Larry 
patted Sambo reassuringly. 

Suddenly he started. The native in 
the bow had called out a warning. The 
next instant Larry became aware that 
they were swinging to the right, away 
from. the reef. Deep shadowy blotches 
flooded them in the water. He 
stared in surprise; then over him swept 
the realization that they were gliding 
perilously near to a coral ledge. Of 
course! The Tahitian in the bow was 
guiding the along _ this 
treacherous channel through the la- 
goon. With every turn of his propeller 
their little craft was closer to the land, 
closer to for that criminal 
aboard. He must act — and act at once. 

A cry from the figure in the bow 
sent them swinging to the left. With 
the utmost care Larry rose until he 
could survey, over the top of the cargo, 
the stern deck, Far aft a native stood 
at the wheel. Beyond, not more than 
a hundred yards behind, was the pur- 
suing boat, flashing a cone of light over 
the water toward them. Dropping down 
Oce more, he put his hand on Sam- 
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Larry turned and crept out to the 
moonlit deck. Not five feet from him 
stood the lookout. The Tahitian was 
bending slightly forward, his weight 
thrown on the bowsprit; his eyes were 
fastened upon the coral ‘beds ahead. 
On hands and knees Larry crawled 
closer. When almost undér the shad- 
ow of the man he hurled himself for- 
ward, ramming the native in the small 
of the back with his fists. With a gasp 
of surprise the lookout lost his bal- 
ance, tried in vain to save himself, 
then plunged downward into the water. 

Larry gazed wide eyed over the 
slender rail. The man disappeared for 
a moment, but soon came up to one 
side of the schooner, Swiftly he drifted 
astern, his distressed calls piercing the 
night. 

A shout answered from the stern. At 
once the boy sprang into action. Swing- 
ing up his automatic, he braced himself 
against the cargo and faced aft. Let 
them come. He was ready. 

Footsteps approached to one side of 
the cabin. The broad figure of a man 
appeared. Larry recognized that stocky 
form. Chief Engineer Traynor was re- 
connoitering, apparently uncertain as 
to the cause of the lookout’s plunge 
overside. 

“Stop!” Larry challenged. 
where you are or I'll fire!” 

In shocked bewilderment the man 
wavered. “Blast you — fire, then.” The 
chief lunged toward the cargo. 

Larry raised his automatic slightly, 
pressed his finger on the trigger, fired. 
A shot whizzed overhead. 

Mr. Traynor stopped short in his 
tracks. So close behind them, now, was 
the pursuing launch that every moment 
counted. With a gesture of contempt, 
the man turned on his heel, strode aft. 
Another council of war, huh? 

A vague shadow leaped at him from 
around the corner of the cargo pile. 
Arms encircled him, arms that were only 
too familiar. He felt the blood drain 
from his face. The man in the bunkers! 

He lifted his pistol. It was wrenched 
from his grasp and fell to the deck. 

“Sambo!” he cried. “Sambo!” 

Above the distant boom of the surf, 
above the throb of the engine he heard 
a low growl. Straight from his shoulder 
he sent a driving blow against that dark 
bearded countenance bending above 
him. “Get him, boy!” he called. 

Already those vise-like arms were 
lifting him from his feet, dragging him 
toward the edge of the deck, Fran- 
tically he threw his weight backward. 

An oath, a cry of pain, sprang to his 
opponent's lips, The man loosed his 
hold. Larry, staggering against the car- 
go, saw a small shaggy body holding 
for dear life to the man’s leg. The fugi- 
tive was kicking. Swiftly Larry stooped 
to regain his pistol. 
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At that instant the deck beneath 
them lifted with a sudden twisting 
movement. With the automatic in his 
hand the bpy fell backward. A grinding 
rumble sounded below. The Taunoa 
had shoved her nose on a coral bed. 

A second later the boy struggled to 
his feet just in time to see his antag- 
onist run round the boxes and disap- 
pear aft. Sambo remained behind, his 
little forepaws planted wide apart, his 
jaws set, deep growls issuing from his 
throat. Larry swooped and caught him 
up. Then he jumped back behind the 
crates. “Good dog,” he said. 

Sambo licked his hand. He had done 
his best, he seemed to say. The boy 
turned his attention to the after deck. 
The schooner quivered as though in 
agony, but her bow still remained high 
on the coral ledge, her stern dipping 
almost to the surface of the water. And 
sweeping toward them from the rear 
came the dark shadow of the launch. 

The Taunoa’s engine sputtered, died. 
Silence closed down. The boy saw the 
figures of two men moving near the 
taffrail. 

“If you jump for shore, I'll fire!” he 
shouted. “I’ve got you covered!” 

The figures moved to the shelter of 
the cabin. A moment later the strong 
glow of the approaching searchlight 
streamed across the deck. The throb 
of the motor grew. louder. 

Out of the gloom rushed the pur- 
suing boat. It gratec against the schoon- 
er’s hull. Men jumped to deck. 

“Mouse!” called a_ voice. 
where are youse?” 

“Here I am, Bilge,” he called out as 
he hurried aft. “The chief's in the 
cabin! Watch out!” 

Two Tahitians stumbled up the steps 
to deck, talking volubly. After them 
came the chief engineer. He paused in 
that glaring light and looked around the 
circle of pointed guns, at the native sol- 
diers, at the French chief of police, at 
Captain Williams, at Bilge, and at a 
tall man in white. “What do you want?” 
he asked suavely, though his face was 
a pasty gray. “What’s all this rumpus?” 

“Rumpus?” retorted Bilge. “Where’s 
the other feller?” 

“Haven't you fellows made a mis- 
take?” asked Mr. Traynor coolly. “I'm 
just taking a little trip to the end of 
the island.” 

The man in white stepped forward. 
“Have your men search the schooner,” 
he urged the French officer. The chief 
of police raised his voice in command. 
The khaki-clad natives scattered. 

“Brother,” said Bilge, rushing toward 
Larry, “you sure done it. This is the 
American consul, Mouse.” 

“Let me take your hand, young man,” 
said the consul with a friendly smile. 
“How'd you manage to stop her? 
We thought sure that criminal would 


“Mouse, 
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“But we haven't got him yet,” Larry 
somewhat doubtfully replied, “I'm right 
sure he was here a minute ago.” 

He looked around, and on the face of 
the chief engineer he caught the 
vaguest hint of a smile. That stung him 
to action. “Sambo!” he called. “Sambo!” 

A swift patter of feet came toward 
him. The boy stooped to meet the eager 
dog. “Get him, black boy,” he urged. 

The dog gazed about uncertainly; 
then with a quick leap he sprang for 
the cabin, came up to deck again a sec- 
ond later and turned forward. After a 
brief interval his sharp bark sounded 
amidships. 

The men crowded forward to the 
port rail where Sambo had stopped. 
He was apparently barking at something 
overboard. Looking closely, Larry per- 
ceived that a rope was hanging over- 
side. Hands reached down and dragged 
upon it. It came up with a jerk; noth- 
ing was there. 

“He’s swimming under water,” cried 
Captain Williams. 

“Sambo knew him all right,” Larry 
explained. “He bit the feller in the leg.” 

The American consul suddenly be- 
came tense. “You say the man was bit- 
ten? If your dog drew blood——” 

“Look!” Bilge pointed out into the 
darkness. An order rang out and the 
searchlight slowly turned, throwing its 
beam out onto the lagoon. In the mid- 
dle of the white circle of light a head 
suddenly cut through the water. Swim- 
ming vigorously, the man was making 
for shore. 

Swishing like a knife blade through 
the calm surface was a huge fin. It was 
sweeping rapidly toward the swimmer. 

“A shark!” 

The American consul leaned intently 
forward. “Sharks can smell blood 
through the water half a mile away. 
The poor fool!” 

On the instant the little group was 
flung aside as Mr. Traynor sprang to 
the rail. He turned to the men a 
stricken countenance. “Save him!” he 
pleaded. “Save him! That’s my son!” 

Fascinated, Larry stood as if riv- 
eted to the spot. He saw the white body 
of the shark come near the surface, 
then plunge with a twisting movement 
that revealed a shining white belly. 
But at that moment two shots exploded 
in rapid succession. The monster dived, 
leaving a trail of blood in his wake. 

The chief engineer, facing outward, 
dropped to his knees beside the rail. 
“Come back, my boy,” he called, “Come 
back — quick.” 

The swimmer turned, arms splashing 
wildly. A white face covered with beard 
pushed toward them. Hands reached 
down to meet him. Unhurt, except for 
exhaustion and terror, the stowaway of 


(Concluded on page 21) 








get ashore before we'd overtake you.” — 
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Spain 
(Concluded from page 9) 


belong mostly to the charming Spanish 
nobility, whose tenant farmers are al- 
ways in debt to money-lenders because 
drought frequently dries up their crops. 
In La Mancha and Extramadura, the 
tenant farmers on the encomienda (es- 
tates once worked by Moorish slaves) 
make terribly low wages and often be- 
come yunteros—landless men who 
plough landlords’ fields for a living. 

Andalusia is the land of the latifun- 
dia, extremely large properties owned 
by middle class newly-rich who make 
up the strongest group in Spain’s gov- 
ernment. On a latifundia wages are 
about four pesetas (a peseta is about 
9c) a day for men, one for women. 

Until the land is redistributed, Spain’s 
agriculture will remain a great problem. 
Until transportation and electricity are 
increased, Spain’s industry will not 
develop. Spain is Europe’s leading cop- 
per producer, has the world’s best lead 
mines, has 50 per cent of the world’s 
pyrites (used to make sulfuric acid), 
and is one of the world’s best producers 
of mercury, potash, and tungsten. 

But Spain’s industry (located mainly 
in the north) is weak. In the first place, 
most mines are foreign-owned, This 
forces Spain to buy her copper from 
England and iron utensils from Portu- 
gal. Secondly, Spain needs to develop 
water power for more electricity so 
that her railroads will not have to rely 
on British coal (Spanish coal is of low 
grade). 

Wealthy Spaniards are not enthusi- 
astic about investing in big industry 
because they say that the Spanish 
masses make so little money that they 
can’t buy manufactured goods. 

When Spanish businessmen say that 
Spanish labor is lazy and clumsy, how- 
ever, they are incorrect. The Inter- 
national Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company, using Spanish personnel, 
made Spain’s telephone system one of 
the world’s best. 

You will find the result of Spain’s 
economic problems spotlighted in the 
side streets of Madrid. There you will 
find the majority of Spaniards, workers 
whose wage is pegged at a maximum 
of 15 pesetas ($1.35) a day. 

Because there are three black markets 
—the farmers’, the Army’s, and the 
government’s — this small wage is not 
enough to feed the worker's large 
family. 

There is practically no wheat, sugar, 
or dairy products. Spain’s little fellow 
gets only half the minimum necessary 
calories, and tuberculosis, malaria, ty- 
phoid, and cancer are common. 
Children grow up so thin that they 


; f nicknamed “The Dried Cats.” 
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Instead of jumpin' to a jukebox 
she beat her gums in the parlor 
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Right from the start you know that | 


an Esterbrook is right for you. That’s 
because it’s the only fountain pen 
giving you a choice of 33 points— 
‘each different in style and perform- 


ance—so that you can meet your | 


handwriting needs exactly..Own an 
Esterbrook and you're sure to 
have the right point for the way 
you write—a point, too, 
which you can replace or re- 
new at any time. 


THE 
ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
orThe Brown Brothers, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 
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Do Tell! 


1, What kind of worm is a BOOK- 
WORM?P 

2. What kind of stick is a WALK- 
ING STICK? " 

8. What kind of wife is an ALE- 
WIFE? 

4. What kind of stool is a TOAD- 
STOOL? 

5. What kind of castle is a FORE- 
CASTLE? 

6. What kind 
JOHN’S BREAD? 

7. What kind of man is a TALIS- 
MANP 

8. What kind of a can is a PELI- 
CANP 

9. What kind of a cap is a HAN- 
DICAP? 

10. What kind of a dock is a HAD- 
DOCK? 

11. What kind of men are MEN- 
HADEN?P 

12. What kind of lap is a DEWLAP? 

13. What kind of mace is a GRIM- 
ACE? 


of bread is. ST. 













| 14. What kind of a bat is a WOM- 
BAT? 


| 


| 15. What kind of a bar is a LUM- 
| BAR? 
| 16. What kind of a tail is a CAT- 
| TAIL? 

17. What kind of a lass is a WIND- 
LASS? 

18. What kind of a mat is a DIP- 
LOMAT? 

19. What kind of a rake is a MAN- 
DRAKE? 

20. What kind of a tar is a SCIM- 
ITAR? 


An Overworked Vowel 


RPRSSDTHMPRSSSTH 
DVNWHNWWRXPCTDT 
HNSHXPRSSDHRRSPCT. 

This sequence of consonants makes 
sense if we merely intersperse two 
commas, a period, and a single vowel 
repeated 26 times, Can you imagine it? 


How About a Date? 

A group of four boys each invited a 
girl to the dance, but they decided to 
go together. 

The boys’ names were Alfred, Burt, 
Carl and Dan. The girls’ names were 
Myrtle, Nellie, Phyllis and Regina. 

Carl was Alfred’s brother, and Phyl- 
lis was Nellie’s sister. The others were 
unrelated. 

On the way Burt offered his escort 
some gum, which she shared with her 
sister. 








to which his escort and her sister 
voiced loud approval. 

Dan and Myrtle showed disapproval 
of her escort’s exaggerated antics at 
the dance. . 

To herself, Nellie wished Burt were 
her escort. 

From these statements, can you de- 
duce who was each girl’s date? 


Across the Diamond 
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Piece of work. 
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Reside. 


Crafty. 
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In this diamond each dash represents 
a letter. The words formed read the 
same down as across. From the defini- 
tions given, can you complete the dia- 
mond? 
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Alfred suggested an ice cream soda, | 
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~ Ohhhh Frankie! ) 


O, we don’t mean that 
skinny guy with the 
soulful tonsils. That’s 
Frankie S-----a. Our tar- 
get for today is Frankie 


Parker, who lets a tennis 4 
racket do all his croon- *\*4 
ing. And he raises some <—— 


racket! 

Frankie P. is a solid sender. He has 
copped the national crown two years 
in a row. We've seen Frankie play in 
every national championship since 1937. 
And we like him. In all our interviews 
with him, he’s always been nice and 
Frank (!). 

He’s one ot those fellows who never 
learned the word “quit.” He started 
playing tennis soon after he gave up 
wearing diapers. That was in Milwau- 
kee, where he was born on January 
31, 1916. 

At the age of 11, he landed a job as 
ball boy at the Town Club. In between 
chasing stray balls, he practiced all he 
could. One day, he was spotted by 
Mercer Beasley, coach of the U. S. 
Tennis Team. 

Mercer took one look at Frankie's 
socking and “fell” for him. With the 


























“ 
Frankie Parker at 13 (in 1929) when 
he was the “boy wonder” of tennis. 






permission of Mrs. Parker, he took 
Frankie under his wing.. 

At 15, the young wonder won the 
national boys’ title. Then he went on to 
tackle the seniors: Everybody pre- 
dicted he would win the national title 
by the time he reached 20. 

But “someone had blundered.” As 
you tennis players know, the backhand 
is the hardest stroke in the game. To 
make sure Frankie would have a strong 
backhand, Coach Beasley. had him prac- 
tice it hours at a time. 
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What happened was this: Frankie 
developed a powerful backhand, all 
right, but he never learned to sock a 
forehand just right! 

And he still hasn’t a good forehand. 
But he knows all the tricks of the game, 
and he is steady as a rock. There’s a 
saying in tennis that “Parker never beats 
himself or loses to an inferior player.” 

Frankie’s steadiness is mirrored in 
his record. Since 1933, he has always 
ranked in the first ten —for 13 years! 

In 1943, the experts gave up hope of 
Frankie’s ever winning the national title. 
That was the 12th year he had tried — 
and failed 

But Frankie fooled everybody. In 
1944, when he was a sergeant in the 
Army, he saved up all his furloughs 
for another crack at the title. 

And, at long last—he won! As he 
put away the winning point, he did 
something very rare for a quiet unemo- 
tional fellow —he chucked his racket 
into the air and kicked up his heels. 

He did the same thing last Septem- 
ber, when he won his second title. 

Slim, dark and handsome, Frankie 
will have a tougher time of it this sea- 
son. All our great racket-eers are back 
from the war. But one thing you can 
be sure of —it'll take a real champ to 
lick Frankie. 

— HERMAN L. Masmy, Sports Editor 















racket strings ... chose nylon... 


a million strings. 


Here’s why they chose nylon! Water doesn’t harm nylon 
strings. Nylon strings don’t fray. They stay lively ... have 
extra-long wear. Try nylon yourself this year. In new 
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What kind of tennis strings will you play with this year? 
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fighting front. These strings really had to “‘take it’’—had 
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usage. They tested all types of materials used for tennis 
purchased over a half 
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| DEVOTION (Warner Brothers, 
| "1" Produced by Robert Buckner. 
| Directed by Curtis Bernhardt.) 


The Editors of Scholastic Magazines 
select Warner Brothers’ Devotion as the 
Movie-of-the-Month for April. Here is a 
film with a worthwhile story to tell. It 
is told with feeling and imagination. 
The characters in the story come true 
on the screen. All the acting is top- 
drawer. Devotion is the best film we've 
seen in many months. 

The screen story is based on the true 
story of the famous English literary 
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Movie - of - the - Month 
Seal for April is 
awarded to Warner 


Bronte. They lived 
in a small Yorkshire 
village on the edge 
of a moor. All of 
the Bronte children 
had talent. Two of 
them, Charlotte 
(Olivia de Havil- 
land) and Emily 
(Ida Lupino) had 
literary genius. 


“Wh 
inquire 
“Pler 
deck b 
feller 


Their novels, Jane 
Eyre and Wuther- 
ing Heights, remain as masterpieces of 
English literature. 

All of the Brontes respected each 
other’s talents, and all were self-sacrific- 
ing when it came to another’s career. 
That is the devotion to which the title 
of the film refers. To tell such a story 
on the screen without being sentimental 
is not easy. But the result here is 
straightforward and forceful. 

Ida Lupino is at her best as the imag- 
inative, moor-loving Emily. Olivia de 
Havilland is equally good as the prac- 
tical Charlotte. 


Bros. for Devotion. 


Emily Bronte (Ida Lupino) works on — 
famous novel, Wuthering Heights 
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Secret Cargo 
(Concluded from page 16) 


the Creole Trader was dragged to deck. 

It was a strangely subdued group 
that returned to Papeete on the gov- 
ernment launch. Larry was seated on 
the little forward deck with his back 
to the cabin, Sambo sleeping across his 
knees. His mind was running back over 
those incidents which had led up to the 
capture of the criminal. He recalled now 
some mention of the chief engineer’s 
hard luck in having a son who was 
accused of robbing a bank in New Or- 
leans. Mr. Traynor’s apparent condem- 
nation of his son’s action was in reality 
only a screen to hide from the authori- 
ties his efforts to spirit the young man 
away in safety. There were several 
points, however, that puzzled the boy. 
Eagerly he greeted Bilge when the big 
fireman joined him at the bow. 

“What's doing back there?” 
inquired. 

“Plenty, brother.” Bilge dropped to 
deck beside him. “That young Traynor 
feller says he killed the coal passer 
because he was afraid the poor guy 
would get wise. Young Traynor couldn’t 
chance that.” 

“Then the chest was full of food?” 

Bilge nodded in the gloom. “You bet. 


Larry 


The chief had placed it there in New 
Orleans as extra stores. But the stow- 
away’s drinking water got sg low that 
he needed that last can of tomatoes 
he'd left there. That’s what put you 
wise to him, huh?” 

“Exactly. That can of tomatoes was 
right there all the time, and yet we 
couldn’t see what it meant!” 

The fireman chuckled. “Tomorrow 
the consul will hold a hearing and then 
send a report back to the New Orleans 
police department. He promised to men- 
tion me in it.” 

“He’d better,” Larry declared heat- 
edly. “If it hadn’t been for you that 
feller would have got away.” 

“Youse mean, Mouse, if it hadn’t been 
for you!” 

Larry patted the curly head on his 
knee. “And Sambo,” he said softly. 

“Just how was it,” pursued Larry, 
“that the chief’s son got in wrong back 
home?” 

“Aw, he tried to rob a bank and al- 
most killed the night watchman. He 
got away, and was hiding for more than 
a month. When the Creole Trader came 
in port he got word to his father.” 

A step sounded on the little deck; 
the figure of Captain Williams loomed 
up before them. “Sit still, men,” said the 
captain, with a gesture of his hand, “I 
just wanted to thank you two for what 


> 


you've done. I was in a mighty tight 
fix, and even if they couldn’t prove 
anything against me the Company 
would surely have dropped me for 
good. I’m more than grateful.” 

“Aw, that’s all right, skipper,” re- 
turned Bilge composedly. 

“Good.” Captain Williams swayed 
easily as the launch’s bow rose on a 
wave. “I want to have a talk with you, 
Mathews. How do you like the sea?” 

“Pretty fine, sir.” 

“Maybe you'd like to join the deck 
crew. I'd be glad to help you learn 
navigation.” 

“You would!” Larry flashed him a 
smile of delight, “I'd sure like to learn 
so I would work up to an officer’s job.” 

Bilge made a sound in his throat. 
“What'll they do with the chief and 
his son, sir? Ship them home?” 

The captain nodded. “On the next 
boat from New Zealand.” 

The captain turned aft, then stopped. 
“Maybe, Mathews,” he said over his 
shoulder, “there’s a selfish motive for 
my wanting to keep you aboard the 
Creole Trader. The fact is, I don’t want 
to lose that dog. Well, we'll pull up 
to the dock in a minute. So long.” 


THE -END 


Keprinted from Secret Cargo, by How- 
ard K. Pease. Copyright, 1931, Doubleday 
& Co. 
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improve your game 
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ment experience. 36 | 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 








































CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 61 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 
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Milton Berled 


Milton Berle, the radio and stage 
comedian, went to his publishers to see 
how his new book, Out of My Trunk, 
was coming along. He asked them what 
they really thought of it. 

They were very frank. “We aren't 
saying we don’t like it, Milton,” they 
said, “but it’s the only typographical 


error that ever lasted a hundred pages.” 
Counter Points 


Oh, My Aching Feet! 


The railway station agent from the 
small Western town was making his first 
trip to New York City. He had an ap- 
pointment with the lawyer whose offices 
were in the Empire State Building. 

The lawyer was a busy man, and he 
could not help being a little surprised 
when the agent did not arrive for the 
interview. It was not until nearly two 
hours later that a faint knock was heard 
on the door and the little agent limped 


} in, 


“What a climb!” he gasped, as he 
collapsed into a chair. “Eighty flights 
of stairs.” 

“Good heavens, man!” exclaimed the 
lawyer, “why didn’t you take the ele- 
vator?” 

“Well, I planned to,” said the agent, 


“but it pulled out just as I got there.” 
Tracks 


Promotion 


At a Texas Army camp, a long-eared, 
sad-eyed mule named Brad had done his 
work well and faithfully. Just before the 
outfit shipped for overseas, a long list of 


|promotions for the enlisted personnel 
| was placed on the bulletin board. 


Beneath it, the men tacked on a reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas the mule, Brad, has per- 
formed acts beyond the call of duty, and 
whereas he has gained the respect and 
admiration of the company, be it re- 
solved that, henceforward, he shall be 
addressed by the more dignified name 
of Bradford, and that he is hereby pro- 


moted to the rank of horse.” 
Wall Street Journal 


Opti-mist-ic 

A Hollywood producer received a 
story called The Optimist. 

He called his staff together and said: 
“Gentlemen, this title must be changed 
to something simpler. We’re intelligent 
and know what an optimist is, but how 
many of those morons who'll see the 


picture will know he’s an eye doctor?” 
Kablegram 























The Christian Science Monitor 


Now or Then 


The 6th grade was discussing who is 
smarter, boys or girls. George, an out- 
spoken lad, said girls. The boys glared 
at him as if he were a traitor. Blushing 
but undismayed, George continued: 
“It’s this way. Later on we're gonna 
marry ‘em. We'll have to tell it to ’em 
then, so we may as well tell ’em now 


and get it over with.” 
Louls Wolfe in Woman’s Home Companion 











| Take a tip from a Champion! | 


Cal 






Bill Tilden moves in for a forehand shot during 
championship play. Tilden uses Armour Tested 
Gut exclusively. 


Choose 


ARMOUR TESTED GUT 


You getpre-proved quality when you have 
aracket restrung with Armour Tested Gut. 
It’s pre-proved for speed—resiliency— 
lasting strength...tested on the court for 
actual performance. To get the best you can 
buy, always specify Armour Tested Gut. 


Armour provides a tested racket 
gut at the price you want to pay 


Tilden Championship — Bill Tilden’s 
own choice for tournament play. 

Tilden Junior —Tough, long-wearing gut 
— moderately priced. 

Super Special—The preferred racket gut 
for all-around use. 

Davis Cup— High quality, fast courna- 
ment strings. 

Varsity— The collegians’ favorite. 

Gold Star— Quality racket gut at a low 
Price. 
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ARMOUR ana Company—_ 
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Just a Baby 


Monty Woolley, well-known actor, is 
particularly proud of his extensive 
beard. At a party in Hollywood recently, 
a debutante was trying to make a con- 
versation with Mr. Woolley. 

“I admire your gray hair, Mr. Wool- 
ley,” she said, “but why is it your beard 
isn’t gray?” 

Woolley smiled gently, as he replied, 
“Because, my dear, it is twenty years 


younger.” 
Coronet 


Walk On! 


Harry Von Zell (radio announcer): 
“Yes, I've been working in the opera. 
I carry a spear in the second act.” 

Joan Davis: “But how do you keep 
awake?” 

Von Zell: “The fellow behind me also 
carries a spear.” 





A National Magazine for world 
history, geography and civics class- 
es published weekly during the 
school year (32 issues). Contents 
copyright 1946 by Scholastic Cor- 
poration. Member Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher © KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor- | 
in-Chief ¢ JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to | 
the Publisher © G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, 
Vice President and Director of Advertising © 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Frank Cody, Henry 
H. Hill, trl M.: Brock, Carroll R. Reed, 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ben D. 
Wood. 
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= LIKE AN 
/ >) INDIAN GUIDE 


Down the twisting 
streams, across the 
ruffled lakes, your Old 
Town Canoe is your 
dependable friend for 
fishing and hunting. 
Sturdy and strong for 
long trips, yet light 
and easy to carry. Per- 
fectly balanced. An 
Old Town is designed 
like a birchbark, but 
built for many years 
of adventure and sport. Easy to own. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes 
for paddling, sailing or outboards. Also 
outboard boats, big all wood family boats. 
Sailboats. Rowboats. Dinghies. Write to- 
day. Address Old Town Canoe Company, 


254 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 

















For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN‘’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 

range of prices... . 

Ask for them on your 

next restringing job. 
* 


Send for free booklet 
—"‘Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


100 W. 47th Place 
. CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 
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SOCIAL STUDIES: Roy A. Price, Walter C. 
Langsam, Grace C. Edgar, Paul Seehausen, 
Margaret F. Baker, William H. Bristow, 
Harold G. Ingham. 

ENGLISH: Robert P. T. Coffin, Hardy Finch, 
Sylvia Meyer, George H. Henry, A. H. 
Lass, J. Paul Leonard, J. Grace Walker. 





| Subscription prices: Group rate (2 or more | 
| subscriptions to one address) 40 cents each a | 

semester (16 issues). Single subscriptions, Teach- | 
| ers Edition, $1.25 a year (32 issues). Single | 
| copy: 10 cents. 
° | 
Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- | 
| tion or Advertising, to: WORLD WEEK, | 
| 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











A moist, bulky sandwich is served you. As you 
pick eno-hent in your fingers, some of the 
mee tats Sic wih ye tant 

with your 
. Give up and leave the sandwich uneaten? 
Use your fork to eat the sandwich? 
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He Was 
Washington’s Friend 














None of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence de- 
serves more richly to be known 


as a “father of his country” than 
George Clymer, Philadelphia 
merchant. 


He gave his wealth to Gen- 
eral George Washington, a close 
friend, during the ordeal of 
Valley Forge and by signing 
the Declaration of Independence 
sacrificed all his property when 
mobsters burned his home in 
resentment. 


Sacrifice has always been 
a part of the American tradition. 
It is reflected today in the ready 
acceptance of life insurance for 
the protection of others. 





C/he PrupentiAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE 
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BASEBALL 





Me. BS; 


Since the days when baseball! gloves were unknown, and 
players caught the ball barehanded, ‘’Play ball’’ has been 
music to the ears. Today, that music is delighting more 
fans than ever before. Over 10,000,000 people—a rec- 
lord number—watched the big league teams in action last 
lyear. And this year—with Joe DiMaggio, Ted Williams, 
Dick Wakefield and a raft of other ex-servicemen back 
‘on the diamond—even more fans may be watching the 
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battle for the championship. Speaking of champions, 
Planters Peanuts still hold the title in freshness, crispness 
and flavor. And they are still the favorite with food fans 
who like their vitamins served the tasty way! For a real 
energy food that is fun to eat, enjoy Planters Peanuts. 
And for a new taste thrill, try the new Planters Mixed Nuts 
—salted almonds, cashews, filberts, peanuts—available 
either in vacuum-packed glass jars or 10c bags. 
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Jobs Ahead!, by Reginald M. Cleve- 
land and Frank B. Latham, in collabora- 
tion with Vocational Guidance Re- 
search, is a well written and compre- 
hensive survey of the job prospects in 
postwar America. Hundreds of careers 
are discussed, and in each field the 
authors tell how many jobs must be 
filled, the educational and physical re- 
quirements, hours of work and starting 
salaries. Enough of the general his- 
torical development of each industry is 
given to present a clear overall picture, 
and to make understandable the eco- 
nomic principles governing employment 
and working conditions. Scholastic read- 
ers will be interested to know that Mr. 
Latham is a former Managing Editor 
of this publication (D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, New York, 1946, $2.50.) 
baal * * 
Another useful volume prepared in 
collaboration with Vocational Guidance 
Research is Careers in Social Service, 
by Evelyn Steele and H. K. Blatt. It 
answers many questions asked by pros- 
pective social] workers: What sort of 
education and training are necessary? 
Do I have the right temperament for 





SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 





A Proven incentive te 


Your Group Activities 
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We have more than ten 
thousand designs for you 
to choose from or we will 
create your organization's 
pin from your own original 
——_————————=== design Any style can be 
made with your individual 


oN letters or club name. Class 
Ko or committee requests or 
orders must have the 


approval of their sponsor 
or advisor. All pins and 
guards are made with the 
best safety catches. 
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Our products are fully 
guaranteed. Prices as low 
as $1.00 per pin. Nation’s 
lowest prices for quality 
club jewelry. 


Write Dept. 410 for com- 
plete information stating 
purpose or nature of your 
club so that we may suggest 
suitable designs. 


JA. Meyers s Co. 











‘Manufacturers of College and School Jewelry 
W 7th ST DS ANGELES 14, CALIF 


lished more than one-third of a century 
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the work? What types of jobs are avail- 
able in this field, and which offer the 
best opportunities for the future? Re- 
lated fields, such as _ oecupational 
therapy, vocational guidance, public 
housing and home economics, are also 
discussed. (E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York, 1946, $2.75.) 

* * * 


A companion volume to the above, 
and an equally valuable guide and 
reference work, is Careers in Personnel 
Work, ‘by D. M. Smythe. Mr. Smythe 
presents an interesting history and 
analysis of an important and expanding 
field. He discusses job qualifications, 
cpportunities, and future prospects. 
There is also a supplementary chapter 
by Lawrence A, Appley on “Industrial 
Relations from the Long-Range View- 
point.” (E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York, 1946, $2.75.) 

* *«  & 


Interviews with returning servicemen 
show that a surprisingly large number 
of them hope to set up small inde- 
pendent businesses, rather than take 
jobs in large corporations. This is a 
healthy sign for the future of our econ- 
omy, but it is feared that many veterans 
will establish such business without 
sufficient knowledge of the financial and 
other requirements. 101 Ways to Be 
Your Own Boss, by Michael Gore, is a 
practical guide to such problems. Mr. 
Gore gives detailed facts and figures, 
warns of the difficulties which must be 
overcome, and offers hints for success- 
ful management. (Arco Publishing 
Company, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., 1945, paper, $1.00, 
cloth and boards, $2.49.) 


* * * 


John L. Horning and George C. 
McGinnis believe that the study of 
chemistry can be not only easy, but 
fun. In An Open Door to Chemistry, 
they set out to demonstrate their idea. 
The book is written in a style thor- 
oughly comprehensible even to children 
of pre-high school age, and is delight- 
fully illustrated by Helen Armstrong. 
The authors give detailed instructions 
for thirty-one simple experiments which 
may safely be carried out without adult 
supervision or expensive apparatus. 
Each experiment illustrates an impor- 
tant basic principle, and the book ex- 
plains its practical use in the modern 
world. The volume includes a general 
quiz, with answers, and a glossary of 
technical terms. The book is suitable 
for any reader who would like to know 
the fundamentals of an important sub- 
ject. (D. Appleton Century Company, 
New York, 1946, $2.00.) 
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The 


Main Line Airway 


serves 


vacation-land 


When schools close and vacation-lands 
beckon, you'll really appreciate the 
comfort and convenience of the Main 
Line Airway. For you'll wing your 
way right to the nation’s chief vaca- 
tion centers when you fly United. 


Sun-bathed California . .. the great 
Pacific Northwest . . 
Parks ...the Dude Ranch country ... 
bustling New York .. . historic Phila- 
delphia . . . magnificent Washington, 
D. C. . . . New England’s vacation- 
and many other exciting 
pleasure points are only a few restful 
hours away by United Mainliner. You'll 
spend your time “there” rather than 
“getting there.” 


And flying on the Main Line Air- 
way is easy on a teacher’s pocketbook. 
Fares are 24% lower than before the 
war. Your travel agent will be glad to 
arrange a special circle tour. A United 
Air Lines ticket permits you to go one 
way and return another. Call or write 
any United Air Lines office or consult 
your local travel agent, and ask for 
your copy of United’s new colorful 
48-page vacation booklet. 
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UNITED 


AIR 
LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


. the National 













































































“ALONG YOUR WAY” is a 
guidebook of the entire Santa Fe. 
It is packed with interesting facts, 
photographs and information 
about states, cities, towns and his- 
toric points on the Santa Fe lines. 


You will read about such world- 
famous scenic spots as the Grand 
Canyon and Carlsbad Caverns, 
and also about the missions, guest 
ranches, “‘cow towns,” resorts, 
mountain peaks, Indian pueblos, 


pocccccn 


i 
{ T. 8. Galloher, Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe Lines 
Room 1753, Railway Exchange Bidg., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send your "Along Your Way" Booklet. 


Name 


pre-Columbian ruins and other 
travel objectives in the Southwest. 

If your trip takes you through 
or to California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa or 
Illinois, you'll find “Along Your 
Way” an important, helpful trav- 
eling companion. 

For your copy of this booklet 
just fill out and send in the cou- 


pon below. 
Ti 


Santa Fe 





Street. 
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Make Friends Abroad? 


CHOOL children in Norway, Hol- 7 

land, Belgium and France are now 
receiving the friendly aid of the children 
of this country through the sponsorship 
system administered by the Save the 
Children Federation, Inc. Through this | 
organization, individuals, 
schools may sponsor a single child at a 7 
total cost of $8.00 a month, or a school 
at a cost of $12.50 to $41.66 a month. 
Sponsors receive, when possible, pic- 
tures of the school, and correspondence 4 
with the children is encouraged. 

That the needs of Europe’s children 
are very great is shown by countless re- 
ports from competent observers. The | 
following excerpts from the diary of 
Howard Kershner, chairman, Overseas 
Committee of the Federation, appeared } 
in the New York Herald Tribune. 

“Visited schools all day. It was sad to see 
thin little children, with such ragged cloth- 
ing and nearly bare-footed in the cold 
rooms often with some of the window panes 
gone, trying to study. Many of them should 
be in hospitals instead. In most schools¥ 
ragged, pale, undersized children made mé 
fear for the future. Here in southern France 
I found the children in an even more des- 
perate condition than the children of Nor- 
way, Holland or Belgium. 4 

“Most of the schools we visited had™ 
been partially destroyed. In one school I 
stood at the end of a corridor on the second 
floor, where there were gaping holes in the 
roof above me, and watched half-clothed? 
men who looked weak and unable to work, 
nailing a kind of grass matting to the over- 
head joist on which plaster would be put.4 
I wondered if the grass would hold the 
plaster. 

“On the other side of the hall, a class 
was going on. The faces of the children 
brightened with hope when I told them I 
was from America. I could not say much, 
These. children needed commodities, nol 
words. The teacher had only one book for 
the whole class, and a tiny piece of chalk. 
Only half the children had pencils. I 
longed for the wastage of paper, pencils, 
chalk and books from just one America® 
school. .. . 

“In the Department of Calvados well 
over half of the 396,000 inhabitants aré) 
homeless. The houses that are still standing? 
are crowded and are without light, heaty 
hot water, clothing, cooking utensils. 

“This was not an isolated case. I found 
such conditions in many schools. I wom 
dered how we can expect children to learm§ 
and democracy to thrive under such cif 
cumstances.” 

The fate of the children of Europ 
will be an important factor in deter 
mining the fate of the world at large 
It your students would like to aid thi 
important cause, write to the Fedet 
tion at 1 Madison Avenue, New You 
City 10, N.Y. 
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